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Narrative of Robert Adams, a Sailor, who was wrecked, 
in. the Year. 1810, on the Western Coast of Africa, 
was detained three Years in Slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desert, and resided several Months of that Pe- 
riod in the City of Tombuctoo. 


OBERT ADAMS, a seaman, clothed in rags and half 
famished, happened accidentally to be recognised by a 
gentleman in the streets of London, who a few months before 
had known him as a servant to an English merchant in Cadiz, 
where his extraordinary history excited considerable interest; 
the man having been a long time in slavery in the interior of 
Africa, and resided several months at Tombuctoo. The report 
of this poor man having reached Mr. Cock, the Secretary of 
the African Trading Company, he set on foot au immediate 
inquiry : the seaman was again found, brought before the com- 
mittee, and examined as to the particulars of bis story; but 
his adventures and sufferings were so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite, among mauy who heard them, a suspicion that they were 
fabulous. Mr. Cock, however, was strongly impressed in fa- 
vour of his veracity; he took a few notes of what he related, 
relieved the poor man’s immediate necessities, and des'red hiin 
to attend again in the course of a few days. It was a week 
before Adams (for that was the sailor’s name) again made his 
appearance: he was again questioned on the leading points of 
his story, and his answers were found uniformly to agree with 
those that had been noted on his first examination. This in- 
duced Mr. Cock to take down in writing (the man himself 
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being unable either to write or read) a full account of his ad- 
ventures ; and after some difficulty in persuading him to re- 
main in England, for he was anxious to get to his friends in 
America, and by a few hours examination daily for a fortnight 
or three weeks, he succeeded in drawing from him the narra- 
tive now presented to the public. 

Robert Adaus; aged 25, born at Hudson, about one hundred 
miles up the Notth River fromy New York, where: his father 
was a sail-maker, was brought up to the sea-faring line, and 
made several voyages to Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, and Liverpool. 

On the 17th of Jane, 1810, he sailed from New York in the 
ship Charles, John Horton, master, of 280 tons, Charles Stiil- 
well, owner, ladea with flour, ricc, and salted provisions, bound 
io Gibraltar. The crew consisted of the following persons :— 
Stephen Dolbie, wate, Thomas Williams, Martin Clarke, Unis 
Newsham, Nicholas (a Swede), John Stephens, John Matihews, 
James Davison, Robert Adams, shipped at New York. 

The vessel arrived in twenty-six days at Gibraltar, where the 
cargo was discharged. Here she was joined by Unis Nelson, 
another sailor. She lay at Gibraltar about a month; and, af- 
ter tuking in sand-dallast, sixty-eight pipes of wine, some blue 
nankeens, and old iron, proceeded on her voyage, the captain 
stating that he was bound to the Isle of May, for salt; but af- 
terwards it appeared that he was, going on a trading voyage 
down the coast. When they had been at sea about three 
weeks, Adams heard two of the crew, Newsham and Matthews, 
who were old suilors, and had been on the coast before, speak- 
ing to the mate, stating their opinion that the captain did not 
know where he was steering: the ship’s course was thei south- 
west; they said he ought to have steered to the northward of 
the west.* They had to beat against contrary winds for eight 
or nine days afterwards, and on the 11th of October, about 
three o’clock im the morning, they heard the breakers; when 
Matthews, the man at the helm, told the mate, who was keep- 
ing watch, that be was sure they were near thé shore; to which 
the mate replied, that “ he had betier mind the helm, or his 
wages would be stopped.” An hour afterwards the vessel 
struck, but there was so much fog that the shore could not be 
seen, The boat was immediately hoisted out, and the mate 
and three seamen got into it; but it instantly swamped. The 
four persons who were in it swam, or were cast ashore by the 
surf; soon afier, a sea washed off four or five more of the 
crew, igcluding Adams; but, as all of the’ ship’s company 
could swim, except Nicholas and the mate, they reached the 

suore 


* These courses, whether from the fault of Adaims’s memory, or of 
the judgement of the “ old sailors,” hardly seem to warrant the con- 
sequences here ascribed to them, 
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shore without much difficulty: the latter two. were nearly ex- 
hausted, but no lives were Jost. When morning came, it ap- 
peared that the ship had struck an a reef of rocks that ex- 
tended about three quarters of a mile into the sea, and were 
more than twelve feet above the surface at low water. The 
place, according to the captain’s reckoning, was about 400 
miles to the northward of Senegal. Soon after break of day 
they were surrounded by thirty or forty Moors, who were en- 
gaged in fishing on that coast, by whom Captain Horton and 
the ship’s company were. made prisoners. The vessel bilged, 
the cargo was almost entirely lost, and what remained of the 
wreck was burnt by the Moors, for the copper-bolis and sheath- 
ing; but, as they had no tools wherewith to take off the cap- 
per, they saved litde more than the bolts. The place, which 
was called El Gazie, was a low sandy beach, having no wees ia 
sight, nor any verdyre, There was na appearance of mountaig 
or bill, nor (excepting only the rock on which the ship. was 
wrecked) any thing but sand as far as the eye could reach. 

Upon their arrival at Tombuctoo, the whole party were im- 
mediately taken before the king, who ordered, the Moors ime 
prison, but treated Adams and the Postyguese boy as curiosi-« 
lies, taking them to his house, where they remained during 
their residence at Tombuctoo. 

For some time after their arrival, the queen and her female 
attendants used to sit and look at Adams and his companion 
for hours together. She treated them with great kindness, 
and at the first interview offered them some bread baked under 
ashes. 

The king and queen, the former of whom wasnamed Woollo, 
the latter Fatima, were very old grey-headed people. The 
queen was extremely fat; her dress was of blue nankeen, edged 
with gold lace round the bosom and on the shoulder, and hav 
ing a belt or stripe of the same material half way down the 
dress, which came only a few inches below the knees, The 
dress of the other females of Tombucioo, though less orma- 
mented than that of the queen, was in the same short fashion; 
so that, as they wore no close under garmenis, they might, 
when sitting on the ground, as far as deceacy was concerned, 
as wel! have had no covering at all. The gucen’s head-dress 
consisted of a blue nankeenu turban; but this was wern only 
upon occasions of ceremony, or when she walked out. Besides 
the turban, she had her hair stuck ful] of bone-oruameants of 
@ square shape, about the size of dice, extremely white; she 
had large gold hoop ear-rings, and mauy necklaces, some of 
them of gold, the others made of beads of various colours. 
She wore no shoes; aud, in consequence, her feet appeared to 
be as hard and dry “ as the hoofs of an ass.”* 

5He@ Be- 
® Adams's expression. 
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Besides the blue nankeen dréss just described, the queen 
sometimes wore an onder dréss of white muslin; at other times 
ared one. This colour was ptoduced by the juice of a red 
root which grows in the neighbourhood, about a foot anda 
half long. Adams never 'saw any silks worn by the queen or 
any other inhabitant of “Fombuctoo ; for, although they have 
some silks brought by the Moors, they appeared to be used 
entirely for purposes of external trade. 

The dress of the king was a blue nankeen frock, decorated 
with gold, having gold epaulettes and a broad wristband of the 
the same metal. He'sotietimes wore a turban, bat often went 
‘bareheaded. When he walked through the town he was gene- 
Tally a little in advance of his party; his subjects saluted him 
by inclinations of the head or body, or by touching his head 
with their hands, and then kissing their hands. When he re- 
ceived his subjects‘in his palace, it was his custom to sit on the 
ground, and their mode of saluting him on such occasions was 
by kissing bis head. 

The king’s house, or palace, which is built of clay and grass, 
(not white-washed,) consists of eight or ten small rooms on 
the ground floor, and is surrounded by a wall of the same ma- 
terials, against patt of which the house is buih. The space 
within the wall is about half an acre. Whenever a trader ar- 
rives, he is required to bring his merchandize into this space 
for the inspection of the king, for the purpose (Adams thinks, 
but'is not certain,) of duties being charged upon it. The 
king’s attendants, who are witly him all the day, generally con- 
sist of about thiity persons, several of whom are armed with 
daggers and bows and arrows. Adams does not know it he 
had any family. 

In a store-room of the king’s house Adams observed 
about twenty muskets, apparently of French manufacture, 
one of thein double-barrelled; but he never saw them made 
use of. 

For a considerable time after the arrival of Adams and his 
companion, the people used to come in crowds to stare at them ; 
and he afterwards understood that many persons came several 
days’ journey on purpose. ‘The Moors remained closely con- 
fined in prison, bat Adams and the Portuguese boy had per- 
mission to visitthem. At the end of about six months there 
arrived a company of trading Moors with tobacco, who after 
soine weeks ransomed the whole party. Adams does not know 
the precise quantity of tobacco which was paid for them, but 
it consisted of the lading of five camels, with the exception of 
about fifty pounds’ weight reserved by the Moors. These 
Moors seemed to be well known at Tombuctoo ; which place, 
he understood, they were accustomed to visit every year during 
ihe rainy season, 

(Tobe concluded in our next.) 
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{From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


T falls to our lot to relate the circumstances of one of the 
most glorious revolutions in the annals of man—we beg 
pardon, of womankind. For several months, it seems, husbands, 
lovers, and fathers, have been alarmed at certain suspicious 
movements apparent among Wives, mistresses, and daughters, 
which at length burst into a flame, and terminated in a claim 
for a fair and free representative government, under a legiti- 
mate sovereign of their own sex. The males, as might natu- 
raily be expected, demurred exceedingly to the admission of 
rights which, according to them, the claimants were not edu- 
cated to exercise; expatiated learnedly on the mischievous ope- 
ration of an imperium in imperio; and, as usual, kindly attri- 
buted existing grievances to nature, fate, and every or any 
thing but their faultless selves. ‘Their arguments, however, to- 
tally failed: the fair sex were nearly unanimous in determining 
to have some voice in their own affairs; and as every body 
knows that it is useless to oppose them when determined, the 
he creatures yielded to the torrent, and the emancipation of 
the female is complete. Henceforward, therefore, the deci- 
sions of the ladies, in parliament assembled, are to avail in every 
thing which especially concern themselves, when duly passed 
both houses, and idaltiabed by the royal assent of their sove- 
reign Lady Gloriana; to whom, having duly presented their 
Bill of Rights, they willingly bow the knee. ; 
I: must be gratifying to every lover of peace and good 
order to hear that this great change has been effected without 
any of the ‘atal consequences which-usually attend the. birth 
of new constitutions. Not but that a close and interested 
party, who engrossed almost every thing good to themselves 
under the ancient regime, and who are the most rapacious, in- 
triguing, and selfish of the sex, have exerted all their malice 
and ingenuity to defeat the cause of freedom ; but, thanks 
to propitious fortune, they have laboured in vain. It is equally 
a subject for congratulation that, in modelling the new order 
of things, the well-bred system of male British represeniation 
has been accurately adheied to, The peeresses sit by them- 
selves, and distinet from the commvns, who have been returned 
by all the females of the united kingdom, having attained 
the age of eighteen, and who look iv a book ovce a quarter ; 
it being justly considered that universal suffrage would only 
serve to increase the influence it might be intended to subvert. 
Upon these moderate principles the elections have proceeded, 
and we are happy to say with tolerable decorum: very few 
petitions have been presented to the house against undue re- 
turis; 
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turps; and, as to certain torn caps and characters among vio- 
lent ‘partisans, we can only observe of them what has been 
observed of similar proceedings of the masculine gender— 


A consequential ill that freedom draws, 
A bad effect—but froma noble cause. 


Such, briefly, is the outline of the revolution so creditable 
to the sex ; and we only allude to the glorious and well]-known 
facts, ay a necessary prelude to an account of the proceedings 
of the two houses, which from time to time will occupy the 
pagesof our miscellany. We doubt not but that the freedom 
‘and spirit of the British feminine parliamentary eloquence 
will ahogether shame the timid and sophisticated harangues 
of the senators of France,—nay, and occasionally exceed 
that of the members of the male houses; whom, it must be 
confessed, have exhibited latterly as little of Pericles, Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero, as possible. 


To commence our report formally we have to observe, that, 
on the 15th of May last, the commons, having sworn in a due 
number of members, and chosen a speaker, proceeded in a 
body io the house of peeresses; where our Sovereign Lady 
Gloriana (who had arrived there in great state, amidst the 
shrill and Joyal acclamations of her faithful subjects,) opened 
the first session of her reign feminine with a speech from the 
throne ; thus delivering herself with the grace and precision 
which mark every accent delivered by her majesty :— 


“ My Ladies, 


« Tn assuming the feminine sovereignty of British rank and 
fashion, we are awareof the importance of the functions we 
are called upon to exercise. Be assured it will be always our 
earnest endeavour to give solidity and grace to the Corinthian 
pillar of well-ordered society, by favouring every just measure 
which can advance the honour, welfare and happiness, of the 
British ladies. 


“* Mesdames of the House of Commons, 


“« We are too much aware of the rights and privileges of 
the British females, not to behold with great joy their faithful 
representatives in our presence. Aided by your knowledge, 
your zeal, and your just provisions, we trust our reign will be 
yo ey by the general improvement of the sex in every rank 
of life. 





“ My 
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« My Ladiesand Mesdames, oa 


_ © By our united efforts alone can the happiness and pros- 
perity of female Britain be effecied,and we doubt not your 
zealous co-operation to effect a consummation so desirable.” 


The speech ended, her majesty retired to unrobe, and left 
the house with the same pomp and state as she came to it. 


The next day the two houses assembled, according to ad- 
jourament; when, in the upper house, the Countess of A,, 
ayoung peeress of great promise, rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows -— 


“ My Ladies,—Weak and incompetent as I am to do jus- 
tice to the occasion which calls us fer the first time into theex- 
ercise of our important privileges, it is with great diffidence £ 
rise to allude to the gracious communication from the throne. 
That speech, so significant of the sentiments and virtues of 
the august speaker, must convince us all of our happiness ia 
possessing a sovereign so admirably endowed to feel and main- 
tain the superiority of the British female. Constitated as we 
are by nature, and wisely too, to regard things in different points 
of view, I cannot, in the present instance, anticipate any oljec- 
tion to an humble expresssion of our gratitude for the princely 
assurances we have this day received.”—Her ladystup thea 
moved the address, which was, as usual, an echo of the 

Lady B. rose to second the address, in the terms of which 
she wholly concurred. Never (said her ladyship) did an epoch 
of freedom commence under more brilliant auspices ; uever 
was the maternal character, so emblematic of the queen, as- 
sumed with more spirit, benignity, und grace. 

The Marchioness of C. agreed in all the compliments te 
her majesty ; but wished the speech had adverted to some 
points of great importance specifically. For the present how- 
ever, disposed to confide in the general good intentions of 
ministers, she would not divide the house.—The address was 
therefore carried unanimously ; and the ladies, with white 
staves, being directed to present the same, the house ad- 
journed. 


On the same day the commonsassembled ; and, after some 
time had elapsed in swearing in members, Lady Jane D. arose, 
and addressed the chair as follows :— 


“« Madam,—When I look arouud me, and contemplate the 
glorious result of our recent exertions in the cause of freedom, 
sa exemplefied in the first assemblage of so many sage and 
enlightened represtntatives of the great body of — in 

‘ 6 ireat 
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Great Britain, I am at a loss to express myself in terms ade- 
quate to the importance of the occasion. Powers far superior 
to mine would fail in doing justice to a theme so exalted; and, 
where language at best must be insufficient, that of an humble 
individual like‘ me must be-doubly so. Burt, though inferior to 
most in eloquence, I yicid to none in heartfelt congratulation ; 
and thus have been induced 10 accept the high honour of mév- 
ing an humble address, thanking-our august sovereign for ihe 
patriotic benignity of the speech from the throne, and expres- 
sive of our determination to display that zeal, and form those 
provisions, upon which her majesty so graciously relies for the 
advancement of female happiness.”—Lady Jane then moved 
the address, which was similar in purport to that of the 
peeresses. 

The Hon. Mrs. E.—“ Madam, in rising to second the motion 
of my noble friend, [ equally feel the difficulty of doing jus- 
tice to the greatness of the present consummation of our con- 
stitutional exertions, upon which myriads of unborn females 
will Jook back with eyes of delight. Not because we have 
established a licentious freedom like that of the Nairs, (hear, 
hear!) or effected an unnatural separation, in the manner of 
the ancient Amazons (loud applauses); but that our legitimate 
influence is founded on a basis which, 1 trust, will exist asa 
monument to all ages of the spirit, character, and information, 
of the free women of Great Britain.”—Mrs. E. then sat down, 
amidst the universal cheers of the whole house, 

Lady F. observed, that, with respect to the speech generally, 
she perfectly agreed with the two last speakers; but, consider- 
ing it constitutionally as the production of her majesty’s minis- 
ters, she would, have been more satisfied if it had explicitly 
referred to the present distress of thousands of their constitus 
ents, upon whom circumstances were pressing with peculiar 
hardship. Trusting, however, that, measures were in coniem- 
plation, she would oot disturb. the unanimity of the house by 
suggesting any amendment; but must nevertheless press upoy 
the ladies opposite the absolute necessity of a speedy redemp- 
tion,of their, general pledge. The address was then caisied 
nein. con.; aog Lady Jane D, the Hon, Mrs, E. and three other 
inembers, were directed to carry up the same, 

Previously to the house adjvurning, the secretary of state 
for foreiga affaivs. gave notice of a motion, purporting to have 
for its object the regulaung the fashionable intercourse with 
France. ; 

Mrs. H. moved for a return of the present number of female 
servants out of place, in consequence of emigtations to -the 
continent Ordered. 

Miss W. gave notice of a motion on the subject of a licence 
grauted to a certain company of lrench seme | upeu 

; 9 : which 
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which the honourable member made several observations; but 
in so lewa tone of voice, it was inaudible in the gallery, 
‘They seemed, however, to cause much whispering among the 
occupants of the ministerial benches. Adjourned. 





The ladies may depend upon a correct report of the future 
debates, eminent short-hand writers having been engaged for 
the express purpose.—Ep. 





The following leading members of the cabinet have been al- 
ready gazetted :— 

Presidentess of the council—Viscountess L. 

Secretary of state for foreign affairs—Right Hon. Miss P. 

Secretary of state for the home department—Lady W. 

Lady high chancellor—Lady X. 

Presidentess of the board of controul for the management 
of fashionable affairs—Right Hon. Mrs. H. 

As finance and fighting are out of the question, it is thought 
the above five offices will generally be held by the efficient 
members of the feminine cabinet. 





TRAVELLING @CONOMY, 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


N balancing the many accounts respecting the numbers of 
our countrymen visiting or residing in France, there 
seems a difference which I am unable to reconcile, and there- 
fore crave the help of some of your most intelligent corres« 
pondents. On the one hand we hear of nothing but the ex- 
traordinary cheapness of living in France, and on the other the 
cast sums which our countrymen are carrying out of this conn- 
try to spend in France. Now it appears to me, that if living 
be so very cheap in France, the sums spent there cannot be vast ; 
although L allow that there would have been more good sense 
in spending them at home. 

With respect to the fact that diving is cheap in France, it re- 
quires more consideration thun has yet been given to it, at 
least by many who are captivated with the idea of a cheap 
country. Cheapness and dearness are relative terms, and with 
regard to the modes of living in different countries, depend 
- notso much on the kind, the goodness or badness of the arti- 
cles, as on the mode of preparation, and the fashion of exhi- 
biting. It is the way of diving, and not cither the necessaries 

Vou. 56. 5 or 
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or hixuries of life, which confer on any country the characters 
of :cheapand dear. ‘And within the Jast thirty years, the coun- 
try in which we live has obtaiued the character of being dear, 
because we no longer adhere to the way of living practised 
before that time, but consider it necessary that every enteriain- 
ment should be sumptuous, every dinner ‘a feast. Nothing is 
now done in that way without expensive preparation. That 
extempore hospitality, if | may so call it, when’a man could go 
to his ffiend’s house. unasked, and be sure of finding a well- 
spread table, is fast departing from us; for in the intervals be- 
tween our studied entestainments, most families would be 
aslamed'to be caught at their meagre meal, or have it known 
that théy are (economizing for their sextparty. And ceconomy, 
Sir, is indeed necessary ; tor it is well known that when a 
party, as itis called, is invited, no consideration whatever of 
expence must jnterlere, and no luxuries or delicacies be want- 
ing, which can raise the‘host to the envied level of those who 
dast invited Aim, And in this rivalship no consideration of the 
difference of ability is allowed to intrude, The man of 1000). 
a year would scorn to present fewer “ delicacies of the sea- 
son,” or “ out Of season,” than the man of 5000! -Thata 
temporary refitéivent should therefore be necessary, for the 
former, cannot excite much surprise, and he therefore embraces 
the opportunity of going to some country where he is under 
no obligation to invile, and where, notwithstanding, he may 
have chances of being invited. ‘Two or three years residence 
in France to such a man (I was going to say fool) may do 
much in the way of recruiting. ltisa species of stopping pay- 
ment, without ‘the misfortune of being dunned, or threatened 
witha @erevs ; and, as so many practise it, we must of course 
reckon i genteel. 

But sach men cannot ‘be said to take vast sums out of the 
couniry. They are, in trath,ouly- employing an expedient by 
which they may be enabled, on their return, to spend vast suins 
in it; ahd thus, as a mere matter of calculation, they do not 
deserve the harsh censures passed upon them. 

There is another class, however, pow about to emigrate from 
London, whose ideas of ceconomy seem to have taken a very 
different turn. Hearing nothing but about the distresses of 
the’ country, the mauutactures standing stil, the workmen 
starving, and other concomitant misfortunes, they have too 
much patriotism: to carry their money quite out of the coun- 
try, akhoug!: London bé deprived of it; and therefore they 
are preparing fop Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, and other 
cheap places on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, where they 
may avoid the /uaurtes of the metropolis; and, such is their 
iweonomy, even its comforts. Tiiat these places are.cheap, we 
may be certain ; for no man in his senses woul, at such a time 
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as this, go with eagerness to them, and carry his whole family 
thither, if they were not as remarkable for the moderatjon of 
their charges, as for the clegance of their accommodations, the 
moral tendency of their amusements, and that, cast_ of pénsive 
melancholy, suited to a time of public distress, which they are 
calculated to excite. If ‘allthis were not ¢rue, we may be sure 
that all wise and thinking men would,for one season at least, sus- 
pend their visits, allow their profits and\beir incomes to accu- 
mulate, without deducting for extraordiiary expences, and as- 
sist with what, in better times, they might reckon’ as su7plus, 
those of their poorér neighbours and dependants, whose wants 
are pressing, and who have no means of supplying them. 


CIVIS. 





Farmer's Bargath for his Stock. 


OUNG Tandem, out-rider toa haber deshsts being on bis 
half yearly peregrination in the North hiding of York- 

shire, chanced to dive ina public-room in company. with some 
farmers, to whom he was very ambitious of showing, the litile 
knowledge he had, and also how little he really knew of coun- 
try business. After expatiating. a considerable time on the 
great advantages of farming, on the value of stock, and the 
immense profits arising from the produce of land, he declared 
that “ if he could get into a snug farm, and buy a living stock 
at areasonable rate, be would turn farmer himself.” On his 
making this declaration, “ which upon his soul was sincere,” 
au old custic farmer, who sat smoking his pipe in, the chimney 
corner, observed, that to be sure, what the gentleman said was 
uue ; farming formerly bad been a good business, and was 
what he preferred to all others, but as he invended going over 
to America, he did not care if be turned over his farm to him. 
In order to let him see he had nota large conscience, he would 
sell bim all bislive stock, for ready money, for one shilling per head 
round. Tandem immediately accepted the offer, with a hearty 
shake of the hand; and lest the farmer should retract, pro- 
posed sending for an attorney to draw up an article in form be- 
tween them. To this the farmer, with much gravity, assented. 
The lawyer wassent for ; hecame ; and, after hearing the propo- 
sals, drew upan article, in which a forte iture of 201. wasincluded, 
to be immediately paid by the party who should refuse to abide 
by the agreement; which ‘Tandem and the farmer signed, 
The contract being made, the next thing was for Tandem to go 
home with the farmer, and take an inventory of all his live 
stock. They went accordingly, and the farmer shewed him 
the stables, wherein were two good horses. “ Set them down,” 
says Tandem to the lawyer. ‘Then the farmer shewed him se- 
i i veral 
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veral cows and heifers, with 7 or Scalves. “ Set them down,” 
says Tandem. They then walked to the adjacent common, 
and counted over a flock of sheep aud Jambs to the number of 
200. “ Set them down, too,” says Tandem, with a smile. 
Then turning to the dwelling: house, he was shewn the poultry, 
swine, yard-dog, three cats, four greyhounds, three pointers, 
a setter, an owl, and a jay. “ Setthem down,” says Tandem ; 
jays,are fine singers—I'll make a present of this to my darling 
at Scarborough.” . From thence they went to the dove house, 
where were about 300 pigeons. ‘ Pigeons at a shilling a piece,” 
says Tandem, ‘ isdearer than they aréin London, but, however, 
the stock wiil do on an average; { must rate them afterwards ; 
set them down, Master Lawyer.” “ Well, Measter,” said the 
farmer, ‘* we have gone through the whoale ; let us see what 
my stock amounts to. [’s feard I’se now but a foolish bargain 
wi’ you.” “ That you shall know in a minute,” says Tandem, 
taking the inventory out of the lawyer’s hand :—“ 2 and 3 is 
5, and 4 is 9, and 7 is 16, 21, 27, 31, 39, 43, 47—11 and go 4, 
2 and 5 is 7, and 3 is 10, and S is. 13, 18, 24,29,&c. &e.” The 
amount, Sir, (said he) is exactly $2I. 17s. lld. “ Aye, (re- 

lied the farmer) I thout you had ta’en me in :—let me see, 
fave I noathin else ? Odzooks, Sir, I have another little lot for 
you, for by George though I have made a foolish bargain with 
you, I would not cheat you neither.” Then taking him into a 
ittle garden; “ Now, Sir, (said the farmer, scratching his 
head, with a sarcastic grin) there are seventeen hives of bees 
for you—upon my soul | had forgotten them ; but as you will 
find ita plaguy job to reckon um over, we may calculate um 
at 1000 bees to a hive ; and now I hope you'll have stock enow 
to content you; the lawyer will soon cast up what they come 
to.” Atthis the face of Tandem was visibly lengthened, and 
he looked as foolish as if be had contracted a bad debt of 
1001. for his master. His arithmetic entirely fajled him : and, 
therefore, instead of desiring them to be set down, he walked 
in, drank a glass of gin and bitters, which so fur restored him 
to his senses, that he dropt all thoughts of turning farmer ; 
and after giving the old gentleman a 201. bank note, and satis- 
fying the lawyer for his trouble, he went back to his inn, 
inounted his horse, and has not been heard of since ! 





WATERLOO HERO, 


British officer of the 23d regiment, now in France, ina 
letter, dated June 20, 1816, te his friends at Dumfries, 
speaking of the late lamented Colonel Ellis, says, “ Colonel 
Sir Henry Trahon Ellis, kK, C. B. who commanded the royal 
Welsh fusileers at the batde of Waterloo, was mortally 
wounded 
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wounded by a carbine-shot, through the left breast, about six 
o’clock in the evening of that battle, and died forty-three 
hours afterwards. The compliment paid him by our illustrious 
Wellington, in his first accounts of that affair to government, 
says much, but comes far, very far short, of his deserts. His 
father was a native of Worcester, and a general in the army. 
Colonel Ellis was born in France (Cambray), but had an Eng- 
lish education. He served in America, Holland, Egypt, Mar- 
tinique, and the peninsular war, from beginning to end, during 
a part of which time he had the command of a brigade. For 
his eminent services, the town and county of Worcester, upon 
his return, presented him with a most splendid gold vase, and 
intended to have elected him member of parliament for the 
county, though be had never been there froma boy. His mo- 
desty was extreme: he never would ask for any place or ap- 
pointment, which prevented him from being aide-de-camp to 
the prince regent. Almost his last words to me were, “ I am 
happy ; Lam content; [ have done my duty.” IT buried him, 
on the evening of the 23d of June, with honours of war, on the 
mound of the only windmill at Braine la Leud, about one mile 
and a half to the rear of the right of the position. ‘To show 
how much he was beloved by his men and officers, [ may give 
the following anecdote: Among several of the soldiers of his 
regiment, who were at the same farm-house with him, mortally 
wounded, and inquiring anxiously after their colonel, there was 
one who supported a very bad character, and had been fre- 
quently punished. To this man I said, to leatnhis attachment, 
he is just dead; but whyshould you care? You cannot forget 
how oft he caused your back to be bared? “ Sir,” replied he 
his eyes assuming a momentary flash, and his cheek a passing 
glow, “ I deserved the punishment, else he never would have 
punished me.” With these words, he turned his head a litle 


from me, and burst into tears.” 








INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Juty 9. 





MARTEA WOTTON %@ CILARLES PEACE. 


HIS was an action for damages for the breach of a pro- 

mise of marriage. The plaintiff is the widow of a per- 

son formerly engaged in the business of a barge-builder, and, 

according to the statement of the attorney-general, is of about 

the age of 40. After the death of her husband, having a fa- 

mily to support without any large means of doing sv, she was 
re= 
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secommended by her friends to take a house in a respectable 
situation for the reception of; persons of character as boarders ; 
and; sbe accordingly established, her self in Mabledon- place, 
Barton-crescent. She. became acquaiated with the defendant, 
the. inspector of a public instituion, and a man of some pro- 
'¥, about nine years ago, when he became an inmate of 
ehouse. The defendani-hed resided constantly in the plain- 
til’s house from that period, until within these two years, when 
he ceased to be a, regularboarder, but continued a,very frequent 
Xisitor, mixing with the society of the house, and compensating 
the plaintiff by presents of wine, &c. He thus had the fullest 
Opportunity, of beeoming acquainted with the character and 
temper of Mrs, Wootton, and several years since made her an 
offer of marriage, which. was.accepied. The. day was fixed, 
the defendant even. took measure. of the lady’s finger for the 
ning, and all ciscumsiances. seemed lo promise a speedy and a 
happy union. About this period Mrs. Wootten had been dis- 
posed'to quit ber house ; but she forbore, on the representation 
of the detendan:, who pointed oat to her many advantages 
thas would result to ber establishment when be should become 
the master of it. Not long after this declaration of Mr. 
Peace, it appeared to Mis. _ atest that his spirits fell, and 
tbat he became gloomy and unhappy: the lady enquired anx- 
ously the cause of his uneasiness, and the defendant at Jast 
conlessed that he bad formed an unhappy illicit connexion 
wiih a young woman of bad character. Mrs. Wootton was not 
disposed to.reproach Mr. Peace too severely, for an offence 
that he made appear almost uniptentional, and she recom- 
mended that he should make an arrangement by which this 
female should be allowed a guineaa week for her support. 
She was afierwards informed by Mr. Peace that he bad broken 
off ‘he criminal connexion, and that be was now ready to ful- 
fil the solemn engagement into which he had entered. It 
seemed almost incredible, but the fact was, that the defendant 
was all along cruelly insulting and torturing the frelings of this 
Jady : for he had never breken off tbe illicit connexion he had 
formed, and which he pretended so deeply to lament, but had 
continued it down to the moment of trial. The learned coun- 
sel did not contend that this was a case which required vindic~ 
tive damages, but the plaintiff merited a compensation for the 
wilful disappoinunent of ber sober and rational hopes, The 
promise of marriage by the defendant he should be able to 
prove from the hand-writing of the defeadaat, who, in the 
month of October, had written to her in the following terms ; 


* Dearest Martha,—I have duly received yours, and I am 
deeply sensible of the observations therein made: be assured 


Uiei bam vot wamindful of what you say, and I only “a lo 
6) 
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God that the businéss was séttted : ‘my-sentiments afe strictly 
honourable aud just towards you, and that high sense-of .pre- 
priety only has prevented me from calling in the ‘situation éa 
which [am placed. [ am most anxious to’ see'you, and Lhave 
been more than once 6n the road’for that ‘purpese, but ey 
nerves were so distréssed that could not proceed. “What pity 
Lever left your comfortable fireside! L beg my kind remem- 
brance to your son and daughter; ‘and’ believe me to remaia, 
iny dearest Martha, your most assuredly ‘affectionate 


<< G, PEACE.” 


¢ 

In November last he had thus expressed himseélf:— 

« “My ‘dearest Mattha—On ‘Sunday, ‘being ia your naigh- 
bourhood, l met Mr. , and [ Jearat from bim that you were 
Jabouring under great distress of mind on my account: ia 
fact, that you were absolutely ‘miserable. ‘Let me éatreat you 
not to give way to such low spirits, and to rest fully satistied of 
wy honourable intentions to becoine your husband, and that 
in ashort time. I remain, my dearest Martha,ever yours, 


“GEO. PEACE” 


_ The attorney-general then called’Mr. Thomas Goodlifie; who 
deposed that he was acquainted’ with the plaintiff, in whose 
house he had bearded ; the defendant had also boarded there, 
and paid Iris addresses to’Mrs. Wootton in the way’ of ‘mar- 
riage : the wituess learnt so from the defendant himself, about 
a year ago, but no tine for the wedding was'mentioned. "Phe 
defendant ceased to be a regu'ar boarder in | the liouse -of the 
plaintiff about two years since; but he’ had continued his v- 
sits very coustaatly‘after a short interraption : for: the last two 
months, however, he had been wholly absent. 

In this stage of the cause, in consequence of a proposal by 
the attorney-general to Mr. Scarlett, who was on the other 
side, it was agreed that a verdict should be taken for the plaia- 


tiif— Damages, 150. 





BLAND 7.’ FITZROY. 


This action was brought by the plaintiff, the keeper of 
livery-stables, against the defendant, the son of Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, and nephew to the Dake of Grafton, to recover « 
considerable sum for the hire of horses, and for the sale ofa 
horse. The defendant pleaded his infancy. 

The attorney-general, for Mr. Fitzroy, said, that his clieat 
being an officer in the blaes, on the return of Buonaparte from 
Elba, had been anxious to join his regiment, which was orderéd 
for embarkation. He was, however, unprovided with a horse, 
and entered into an engagement with the plaintiff for the pur- 


chase of one of the price of 74 guineas, for which the defend- 
0 ant 
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ant-was to give his bill. At the time of the signature, how- 
ever, the plaintiff made the amount 94 guineas; but the 
young gentleman, not having time to dispute the sum, gave his 
acceptance, which was the chief subject of the present action. 
Under soch circumstances, the plea of infancy was very justi- 
fiable, especially as the plaintiff bad refused to wait only a 
tew. months, when his demand would have been regularly paid. 

Ms. Baker, steward to the Duke of Grafton, was put into the 
witness-box: he proved the marriage of Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy with Miss Frances Munday, at St, George’s, Hanover- 
square, on the 20th June, 1795, and the birth of the defendant 
on the 10th May, 1796. 

Mr. Topping, for the plaintiff, did not dispute this evidence, 
and he was accordingly nonsuited. 


REV, T. BETHELL, UV. FORRESTER, ESQ. 


This was an oction brought by the plaintiff, one of the mas- 
ters of Eton school, against the defendant, a gentleman of 
high connexions, for the board and education of his three sons 
during two years. The cause was not defended, and the attor- 
ney-general, who observed that the non-payment must arise 

‘from some temporary difficulties on the part of the defendant, 

with considerable difficulty went through the various charges 
in the plaintiff's particular. The Rev. Mr. Drury, of Eton, 
proved the regularity of the claim of 110 guineas a year for 
each son, and other items, which constituted the chief part 
of Mr. Bethell’s demand, The amount given by the verdict 
was $48]. which did not include money paid by the plaintiff 
to various tradesmen on account of his pupils. 





TIDDY-DOLL. 


Celebrated vender of gingerbread, who, from bis'eecen- 

tricity of character, and extensive dealings inthis way, 
was always hailed as the king of i‘inerant tradesmen, and was 
a constant attendant at fairs, and in the crowd on lord mayor’s 
day. In his person he was tall,’ well-made,’ and his features 
handsome. He affected to dress hike a persomof rank ; white 
gold-Jaced suit of clothes, laced bat and feathers, white silk 
stockings, with the addition ofa fine white apron. Among 
bis harangues to gain customers, take this specimen: “ Mary, 
Mary, where are you now, Mary? -Llive, when at home, ut the 
second house in Little Ball-sireet, two steps undergroend, a 
wiscum, riscum, andawhy not. Walk in ladies and géntle- 
men; my shop is on the second floor backwards, with a brass 
knocker at the door. Here is your nice gingerbread,’ your 
spice gingerbread, it will melt in your mouth like a red-hot 
Y brick- 
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brick-bat,-and ruatble in your inside like punch and his wheel- 
barrow:” ever finishing his address by singing this fag end of 
some popular ballad, ti-tid-dy, ti-ti, ti-tid-ti-dy, ti-ti, ti-did-dy, 
ti-ti, tid-dy diddy: dollol, ti-tid-dy ti-tid-dy: titi, tid-dy tid-dy, 
dol, 

Henee the nick-name'of Tiddy-Doll, in Hogarth’s print of 
the.execution of the “ Idle Prentice,” at Tyburn. Tiddy-Doll 
is s¢en holding up a gingerbread cake with his left hand, his 
right being within his coat, aod addressing the niob in his usual 
way, “ Moen, Mary, &c. His costume agrees with the afore- 
said description. For many years (und perhaps at present) 
allusions were made to his name, as thus, “ you are so fine, (to 
a person dressed out of character,) you look like Tiddy-Doll, 
—you are as tawdry. as Tiddy-doll, you are quite Tiddy-doll, 
Se ” 


Mr. J. Curter, (a well-known architect in London,) from 
whose account of May-fair (now abolished) the above is ex- 
tracted, yet remembers the fair, and the above siagular cha- 
ractef, B 





MOSAIC PAINTING. 


‘\APOSAIC is a? representation of painting by means of 
small pebbles, or shells of sundty-colours, and, of late 
years, with pieces of glass coloured at pleasure; it is an orna- 
ment of much beauty, and lasts for ages, and is mostly used in 
pavements and floorings. 

The term mosaic ii derived ftom. the Latin musivum, and 
ought to be pronounced musaic. Itis odd enough that many 
persons have really conceived it to originate from the name of 
the great Jewish legislator. It is well observed by Wotton, 
that it has “ long life ;” and we have much to lament that the 
arl.was not practised in ancient Rome with the perfection it 
has attained in modern Rome. Had mosaic been applied to 
exact imitations of the pictures of Apelles, Zeuxis, and the 
great artists of ancient times, we should still have been the 
contemporaries of every fine genius, and a new polish had re- 
mares their fading. beauties, and restored them to immortal 
youth, 

Pliny has proved that the Greeks first practised mosaic, and 
notices a curious work of the kind, which was called “ the 
unswept piece.” This singular performance exhibited to the 
eye crumbs of bread, and other things which fall froma table, 
so natarally imitated, that the eye was perfectly deceived, and 
looked ws if the pavement hed never been swept; it was 
formed of small shells, painted with different colours. 

Vow 56. 5 K There 
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There were several pieces of mosaic found in Herculaneum ; 
one much resembled a Turkey carpet. The ancients probably 
gave in Mosaic some historical subjects, for there was also dis- 
covered the Rape of Europa, composed of small flints. 

Mosaic has been practised in Italy 2000 years; the manner 
éf working it in that country is by copying, with morsels of 
marble of different colours, every ‘thing which a picture can 
be expected to imitate. Instead of common stones, too difli- 
cult to collect for so great a work, or which would require too 
much time to prepare and polish, the [talian artists-sometimes 
have recourse to paste, that is, to a composition of glass and 
enamel, which after passing through a crucible takes.a brilliant 
colour. All these pieces ure inlaid, and very thin, and their 
length is proportioned to their sleuderness.. They sometimes 
inlay a piece not thicker than a hair, and the artist afterwards 
arranges these pieces according to the colours and design of 
the picture before him. ‘They are easily fixed in the stucco or 
plaster of Paris placed to receive them, which soon hardens 
and dries. Such works are so solid that they are capable of 
resisting the assaults of time through ages. The mosaic of 
St. Mark at Venice has existed above 900 years, in perfect 
splendour and beauty. 

Some curious and playful effects have been produced in 
mosaic; a piece of this kind exhibited, when viewed standing, 
the head of asatyr, but seen another way a beautifal Jandscape ; 
another seen os one side shewed a buudle of herbs, and on the 
other exhibited the head and face of a man. 


Cure for the Head-Ache. 





Gen'leman’s wife at Vienna was, at the age of 24, seized 

by a violent head-ach, which continued for several years, 
and drove her almost to despair, Sle was ‘at last advised to 
take snuff as a remedy, in order to promote a discharge of 
mucus. Happening to have some ‘assafoetida in the house, 
she mixed it with the snuff, on the supposition, that it might 
increase the eflect. ‘The consequence was, that a worm was 
discharged from the bead, similaf'in appearance to the com- 
mon grub. This cireumstance induced her to continue to use 
the mixture of assafoetida and snutl. Eight more worms were 
discharged. In short, by the use of the remedy, 48 worms in 
all Were discharged, and the head ache was completely re- 
moved. Dr. Flask, who relaies the case, supposes’ that the 
worms had been jodged iu ber frontel sinus. 

‘The remedy is an easy one; but the profuse use of snuff is 
seldom attended with any real utility, and has a great tendency 
to produce slovenly habits. 

9 POETRY. 


. 
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ON: THE SALUBRITY OF LYME. 


¢ b- all ladies of rank, and ye delicate fair, 

To noblemen, gentlemen, wanting sea air, 
Invalids whe would bathe, and forget all your pains, 
Flock hither, foregoing your homes, and your plains; 
With your families hastea, nor waste any time, 

To partake the sea-breezes and pleasures of Lyme; 
‘The grand panacea, your healths to restore, 

When pill, draught, and bolus, are useful no more ; 
Where hot baths are built to accommodate all, 

By a famous brewer, near the magistrates’ hall ; 
Where an elegant room commands the sea views— 
Affording amusement from books and from news; 
While bathing in waves so refreshing and pure, 

By careful assistants is rendered secure ; 

Where prudence has every convenience prepared, 
That all should be pleased, no expence has been spared; 
To accommodate strangers of every clime, 

And encourage their stay at salubrious Lyme ; 

Where beauty and health with good humour unite, 
And harmony reigns at the rooms every night. 








Lyme, August 5, 1816. A CONSTANT READER, 








THE ’SQUIRE’S PEW. 
{From Essays in Rhyme, by Jane Taylor.} 


A Sianting ray of evening light _ 

Shoots through the yellow pane; 

It makes the faded crimsun bright, 
And gilds the fringe again : 

The window’s Gothic frame-work falls 

In oblique shadows on the walls. 


And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, 

To rob the velvet of its hue, 
Has come and pass’d away } 

How many a setting sun hath made 

That curious lattice-work of shade! 


Crumbled beneath the hillock green 
The cunning han‘ must be 

That catv’d this fretted door 1 ween— 
Acorn, and fleur-de-lis; 

And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chissel’s art. 





In days of yore (as now we call), 
When the First James was King, 
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The courtly knight from yonder hall 
Hither his train did bring ; 

All seated round in order due, 

With ‘broidered suit, and buckled shoe. 


On damask cushions, set with fringe, 
All reverently they knelt ; . 
Pray’r.books, with brazen hasp and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt, 
Each holding in a lily. band, 
Responsive to the priest’s command. 


Now, streamiog.down. the vaulted aisle, 
The sunbeam, long and lone, 
Illumes the Son rar awhile 
Of their inscription stone: 
Asnd there, in: mile hard and cold, 
The knight aod all bistrain behold. 


Outstretch’d together are express’d. 
He and-my ‘lady fair; 

With hands. uplifted on the breast 
In attitude.of pray’r; 

Longpvisag’d, clad in armour; hes 

With ruffed arm and bodice, shes 


Set furth, in order as they died, 
¢ num’rous offspring bend ; 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend 
For past omissions to atone 
By saying endless prayers in stone, 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
But generations new, 

In regulat ‘déscent from him, 
Haye fill’d the stately pew ; 

Arnd in the same succession go 

To occupy the vault below. 


And, now, the polished modern squire 
And his gay train appear; 
Who duly to the hall retire, 
A season, every year; 
And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As ’twas so'many years ago. 


Perchance, all shoughtless as tread 
The hollow Hm. wr ola g 


Of: that dark- house of kindred dead 
Which. shal, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest 

Another aud another guest. 


The feather’d hearse and sable train, 
In all its wonted ‘state, 
Shall wind along the village lane, 
And stand before the gate; 
Brought many a distant county through 
To join the final rendezvous. 


And when the rate is swept away 
Allto their dusty beds, 

Still shail the mellow evening ray 
Shine gaily o'er their heads; 

While other faces, fresh and new, 

Shall occupy the ’squire’s pew, 





